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“ The drunkard shall come to poverty, and drowsiness shall clothe a man with rags.”—Proverbs, xxiii., 21, 
“ The hand of the diligent maketh rich.” —Proverbs, x., 4. 


[Aprrrenrices at THEIR Looms.] 


Asout the middle of the Jast century an old play, called 
‘Eastward Hoe,’ was revived at Drury Lane Theatre ; 
ithad been previously published in Dodsley’s ‘ Collec- 
tion.’ To this play it is said that Hogarth was in- 
debted for the suggestion of the contrast between the 
courses of a faithful and -virtuous, and a careless and 
Vicious apprentice, which he has delineated in his series 
of prints called * Industry.and Idleness.’. This is by no 
means improbable,- although the painter’s treatment 
of the subject is essentially different from that in the 
drama. .‘ Eastward : Hoe,’ which was the joint pro- 
duction of Ben Jonson, George Chapman, and John 
Marston, and was first published in 1605, is founded 
upon an entirely different state of manners from those 
which prevailed in the days of Hogarth—contrasting 
as much as the stuffed hose, the long-waisted doublet, 
and the high-peaked hat of the time of James I., con- 
trasted with the square-cut coat, the long-flapped 
Waistcoat, the periwig, and the buckles, of the time 
of George II. Before we proceed to our main object 
uf nae this series of the works of Hogarth, it 
ou, III, 





may not be uninstructive to furnish our readers with 


an introductory account of that remarkable and once 


formidable body,—the London apprentices. 

To most readers the vivid and amusing description 
of the manners and habits of the London apprentices 
in early times, given by the pen of the ‘ Author of 
Waverley’ in the .* Fortunes of Nigel’ must be well 
known.. The characters of Jin Vin.and Frank Tun- 
stall may be considered as no less correct than animated 
representations of the class to which they belonged. 
But it is not merely in: works of fiction that we meet 
with frequent notices of the apprentices of London. 
The chronicles and other records of former times offer 
many particulars of the manners and conduct of a class 
of society which has long ceased to exist as a separate 
body. So entirely is this the case, that it may perhaps 
be to many persons a matter of surprise that they 
should ever have had that consequence which at one 
time they certainly possessed. This consequence was 
owing to several circumstances. It is well known that 
the custom which still exists of Pe 
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trades by means of an apprenticeship is of very old date. 
It has indeed been in use in London time out of mind, 
and appears to have originated as a part of the system 
of incorporating trades into companies called “ gilds,” 
which was established here on the first rise of trade and 
commerce, and of which we have still some remains 


in the various companies now existing in the city of 


London. 

These companies have lost in a great measure their 
original character and intention ; but when the system 
was in full operation,—when every trade had its 
separate gild—and when, in order that any one might 
exercise a trade, it was necessary that he should be free 
of the gild, this freedom being obtained only by serving 
au apprenticeship to @ member of the company,—not 
only was the number of apprentices very consi 
but they were a distinct class, and formed an important 
part of the commercial system. They are called in an 
old tract, “a degree or order of good regular subjects, 
out of whose, as it were, noviceships or colleges citizens 
are supplied.” They were the dependants upon bodies 
of considerable importance, and thus derived a con- 
sequence from the wealth and influence of those with 
whom they were connected. Another cause to which 
their consequence may be ascribed is the circumstance 
that they seem to have been of rather a superior class. 
It appears indeed that, in early times, the handicraft 
trades received a degree of consideration which they do 
not enjoy at present. It was not permitted to every 
one to exercise such an gceupation. There is an act of 
parliament passed in the reign of Henry IV., which 
contains the very curious provision, that no one should 
put his son or di ter apprentice to a handicraft trade, 
“except he have land or rent to the yalue of 20s., by 
the year,” which in those days would be a considerable 
sum. We are also informed by the historians of Lon- 
don, that the regulations of the city were, that no one 
should be admitted to be bound apprentice, except such 
as were “gentlemen born.” ‘This is probably to be 
generally understood, free-hora, or not in a state of 
villenage ; al the younger sons of gentlemen were 
ordinarily to be found, in the days of the Tudors aad 
Stuarts, in the commercial establishments of rich citizens, 
learning their craft, and serving at their counters. In 
‘Eastward Hoe,’ the idle apprentice says to his master, 
“* Sir, my mother’s a gentlewoman, and my father a justice 
of peace and of quorum.” That the city’s regulations 
were not without their effect, appears both from Stow 
and other writers, the former of whom, indeed, attributes 
to this very circumstance, some of the habits of the ap- 
prentices. ‘* Because the apprentices of London were 
often children of gentlemen and persons of good quality, 
they did affect to go in costly apparel, and wear wea- 
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quarrel, engage themselves in the rescue, affrighting 
the adversary with this terrible sentence, * Knock him 
down, he wrongs a prentice.’"” The watchword of ‘ Prep. 
tices and clubs’ appears to have been always promptly 
responded to ; and it may be supposed that such a body 
thus ready to assist one another, and confident in their 
numbers, would be extremely formidable in any civic 
tumult, more particularly as they had in London the 
advan of the Liberties of the Tower and other places 
for rendezvous and retreat, into which the city forces 
were not allowed to pursue them. There are, in the 
memoirs and chronicles of the times, ftom the reign of 
Henry VI. to the revolution of 1688, frequent accounts 
of the disturbances.and insurrections in which the ap- 
prentices took a principal part. But even prior to this 
time the apprentices of London appear to have distin- 
guished themselves in a nobler field than a city insur- 
rection. The author of the poem above mentioned 
celebrates the prowess of some of them in the holy 
wars, and the field of Creey. 

At a later period we haye, jn the tracts of the time, 
many curious particulars as to the manners and habits 
of the rentices. In a tract published in 1625, and 
entitled "The City’s Advogate in this case of honour 
and arms, whether apprenticeship extinguisheth gentry, 
the author gives the following account of an appren- 
tice’s ordinary services :—* He bare-headed, stands 
bare-headed, waits bare-headed before his master and 
mistress ; and while as yet he is the youngest appren- 
tice, he doth ps, for discipline sake, make old lea- 
ther over night shine with blacking for the morning; 
brusheth a garment, runs of errands, keeps silence till 
he have leave to speak, follows his master, or ushereth 
his mistress, aad sometimes my young mistresses their 

aughiers, (among whom some one of other of them 
doth not rarely prove the apprentice’s wife,) walks not 
far out but with permission, and now and then, as of- 
fences happen, he may chance to be terribly chidden or 
or what sometime must be worthily corrected.” 
same author gives the following account of the 
ulier dress of db ttamatan >the flat round 
hair close cut, ing band, coarse side- 
close hose, cloth stockings, and the rest of that 
habit, was in antiquity not more for thrift and 
than for distinetion and grace, and were ori- 
y arguments or tokens of vocation or calling.” 

f this dress, Stow, im his Survey of London, gives some 
further particulars, “In the time of Queen Mary, and 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth, as well as many years 
before, all apprentices wore blue cloaks in the summer, 
and blue gowns in the winter.; their breeches and stock- 
ings were usually of white broad cloth, namely, round 
slops, and their stockings sewed up close thereto, as if 
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pons, and frequent schools of dancing, fencing, and 
music.” But what more than anything else gave im- 
portance to the apprentices was the remarkable degree 
of union which subsisted among them, probably origi- 


nating in the peculiar dress which was assigned to them, | 


and the particular regulations which they were subject | 
to, and which were carried to such an extent as, in the 
imperfect state of police then existing, must have made 
them even a dangerous body. In the preface to a 
curious poem entitled ‘The Honour of London Ap- 
prentices,’ published in 1647, the author thus quaintly 
describes what he calls the “ unanimous correspondency 
that is among that innumerable company.” “ There 
is,” he says, “ a kind of supernatural sympathy, a general 
union, which knits their hearts in a bond of fraternal 
affection, under the common notion of London -pren- 
tices, in so much that as I have taken notice many a4 
time and often, if any either real or supposed wrong or 
violence be offered to any one, the rest (though not 
otherwise) knowing him to be a prentice, do imme- 





diately, and commonly without examination of the 


they were all but one piece. They also wore flat caps, 
both then and many years after, whom the pages of 
he court in derision called flat-caps.” He also states, 
that “ when apprentices and journeymen attended upon 
their masters and mistresses at night, they went before 
them carrying a lantern and a candle in their hands, 
and a great long club on their necks; and many well- 
grown sturdy apprentices used to wear long daggers in 
the day time on their backs or sides.” Of the import- 
ance attached to the dress of the apprentices, a remark- 
able proof is given in a proclamation issued on the 2st 
May, 1582, by the Lord Mayor, by direction of the 
Common Council, which contains a variety of curious 
enactments on the subject. But it should seem from 
the ‘ City’s Advocate,’ from which an extract has already 
been given, that it was not found easy to carry into 
effect these regulations, and in particular that the cap 
which had drawn down on the apprentices from the 
gay pages of the court the opprobrious appellation of 
“ flat-caps,” had fallen into disuse. 

Many of the most formidable insurrections in which 
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the apprentices were engaged, were directed against 


foreign artificers and tradesmen ; and it is not impro- 
bable that in these cases they may have had, if not the 
direct encouragement, at least the secret connivance of 
their masters. One of the earliest of these we have an 
account of in * The Cronycle of England,’ published in 
1515. It occurred in 1454, in the reign of Henry VI., 
the Lombards settled in London being the objects of 
sttack. Another very serious riot, which took place in 
the reign of Henry VIII., on the Ist May, 1517, and 
from which that day was named Evil May-day, is said, 
in the picturesque description given in Hall’s Chronicle, 
to have been commenced by the apprentices. Many 
similar disturbances are recorded by Stow to have taken 
place in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, particularly “in 
the beginning of September, 1586, when they made a 
formidable insurrection amounting to little less than 
treason against the French and Dutch.” Indeed, there 
are more instances than one in the state-trials, in which 
apprentices have been tried and executed for nigh trea- 
son. In the times of the civil war, the apprentices bore 
an active part, and in the restoration of Charles II. 
they seem to have taken a lead. Of the importance 
attached by themselves to their own influence, there is 
a curious proof in a letter written about the time of the 
Restoration, by the apprentices of Bristol to their bre- 
thren in London; and this letter is also remarkable, as 
showing that the same system which had been esta- 
blished in London, had extended into other parts of 
the country. ‘There is still preserved in the British 
Museum, a manuscript summons for the apprentices of 
London to meet in Covent Garden, for the purpose of 
promoting one of the petitions which they had pre- 
sented to parliament. Many petitions were indeed pre- 
sented by them to parliament during the civil war, and 
Covent Garden appears to have been the usual place of 
assembling for such purpose. The following extracts 
from Pepys’s Diary serve to show that, during the reign 
of Charles II., the apprentices continued to be a tur- 
bulent body, and they are proofs both of the close 
union subsisting among them, and of the idea which 
was generally entertained of their power. On the 26th 
March, 1664, he writes :—‘‘ Upon occasion of some 
‘prentices being put in the pillory for beating of their 
masters, or such like thing, in Cheapside, a company of 
’prentices came and rescued them, and pulled down the 
pillory, and they being set up again, did the like again.” 
And on the 24th March, 1668, he says :—‘* Thence 
back to Whitehall, where great talk of the tumult at 
the other end of the town, about Moorfields, among the 
’prentices taking the liberty of these holidays to put 
down disorderly houses. And Lord! to see the appre- 
hensions which this did give to all people at court, that 
presently order was given for all the soldiers, horse and 


foot, to be in arms; and forthwith alarms were beat, , 


by drum and trumpet, through Westminster, and all to 
their colours, and to horse, as if the French were coming 
into the town.” 

The last time that the apprentices are recorded to 
have acted together as a body was in the Revolution of 
1688, in which we learn from Burnet that they took 
some part. After this time their union appears to have 
been dissolved, but to what this was owing does not 
seem certain. Probably a better organized system of 
Police, and measures taken to prevent such flagrant 
Violations of the peace of the city, may have been among 
the most effective causes; to which may be added the 
silent operation of that gradual change of manners 
Which by degrees softened down the distinctions, and 
merged in one general mass the different classes, of 
S0Clety, 

Half a century after the apprentices of London had 
ceased to act as a body, Hogarth produced his ‘ In- 
dustry and Idleness,’. He looked round upon the 
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state of society then existing, and drew his pictures of 
life from the realities which met his observation. Had 
his object been to give an historical representation of 
the different courses of Prudence and Carelessness, he 
might have embodied a portion of the plot of the old 
drama of ‘ Eastward Hoe’ without any material de- 
parture from its characters and incidents. He would 
have laid his scenes, as the scenes in that drama are 
laid, in the house of a respectable goldsmith of the 
times of Ben Jonson and Shakspeare. He would 
have exhibited the sober citizen calmly remonstrating 
with the giddy youth who had discarded his “ flat 
cap,” and was decorated, as the old stage directions 
have it, with his “hat, pumps, short-sword, and 
dagger.” He would have made us imagine the old 
goldsmith (by name Touchstone) exclaiming, as in the 
play,—* Did I gain my wealth by ordinaries? no: by 
exchanging of gould? no: by keeping of gallants’ 
company? no: I hired me a little shop,—fought low, 
—took small gain,—kept no debt-book,—gartnished my 
shop, for want of plate, with good, wholesome, thrifty 
sentences, as, ‘ Touchstone, keep thy shop, and thy 
shop will keep thee ;—light gains. make heavy purses ; 
—’tis good to be merry and wise.’” ‘These old rules of 
prudence can never wear out ; they are maxims from 
which the soundest philosophy might take its text. 
Hogarth would have painted the careful but generous 
merchant looking with a clouded though not forbid- 
ding brow upon his thoughtless apprentice, as he says, 
—“ As for you, think of husks, for thy course is 
running directly to the prodigal’s hog-trough.” But 
it was the business of Hogarth to paint life as he 
found it. The days were past when a London ap- 
prentice would despise his master, as in the old play, 
because “‘ his father was a maltman and his mother sold 
gingerbread ;” or would think it a fine thing to say “ I 
am a gentleman and may swear by my pedigree.” Ap- 
prentices to handicraft were, in Hogarth’s time, as they 
are now, chiefly taken from the ranks of those who 
labour with their hands ; and if they came to be placed 
above that necessity, the elevation was, in most cases, 
the result of their own industry. and good conduct. 
The moral painter has exhibited to us, in his first plate, 
the fellow apprentices in a weavers workshop. ‘The 
one, whose open, modest, and intelligent countenance at 
once wins our regard, is carefully intent upon the duty 
of his occupation ; the other, whose vulgar and unintel- 
lectual face is indicative of the habitual grossness of 
his character, is fast asleep. The porter-pot on the 
loom and the tobacco-pipe by its side show that his 
drowsiness proceeds from indulgence rather than from 
fatigue. He is equally indifferent to the noise of the cat 
who is playing with his shuttle, and to the angry step 
of his master, who is entering the door with a cane 
uplifted for his chastisement. The accessories of the 
scene are few and simple, but they assist the develop- 
lment of its characters. The industrious apprentice has 
fixed upon the wall some papers which may incite him 
to persevere in his course of diligence, such as the life of 
Whittington : the idler has stuck up a profane ballad of 
that day, called ‘ Moll Flanders.’ The ‘ ’Prentice’s 
‘Guide’ of the one is carefully preserved ; that of the 
other is torn and dirty. The artist, in this first plate 
of his series, has made the difference of the two charac- 
ters that he intends to contrast in their conduct and 
their fortunes perfectly intelligible. He has strikingly 
availed himself of the general inclination to associate 
certain qualities of the mind with certain forms of coun- 
tenance and modes of expression. Hogarth was a great 
physiognomist,—so much so that Lavater, who endea- 
voured to reduce physiognomy to a science, has cliosen 
the face of the idle apprentice, in the fifth print of this 
series (which we shall give in our next Number), to 
illustrate a part of his system, in a ra profli- 
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gacy leaves its indelible traees on the features of its 
unhappy victims,—how men “ erase Nature’s works ” 
by habits of low indulgence. 

The idle apprentice of the old play presumes upon 
his gentility, and thinks it gives him a title to despise 
industry, to dress in a manner unbefitting his station, 
to swagger in taverns and gaming-houses, to spend the 
night in drunken excitements. The idle apprentice of 
Hogarth exhibits the characteristic vices of a lower 
rank of society. He sinks at once into the degradation 
which the profligate with higher aims doubtless sinks 
to at.last, but. which he does not at first contemplate 
as the natural direction of his career. All sensual 
gratifications are gross and revolting; but the cor- 
ruption. is sometimes veiled over by the thin disguises 
which seem to the inexperienced as something akin 
to spirit and generosity. Such -exhibitions of vice are 
like the dead apples of the East—bloom and fresh- 
ness without, but unsatisfying ashes within. ‘The. pro- 
digal.coxcomb of ‘ Eastward .Hoe,’ says to his. fellow 
apprentice—“ do nothing; be like a gentleman, be 
idle ; the curse of man is labour.” ‘The grovelling sot 
of Hogarth says pretty much the same in ‘his heart :— 
“do nothing; be a happy vagabond, be idle; the curse 
of man is labour.” They are each wrecked upon the 
same quicksand of-false opinions. The most pampered 
favourite of fortune, who dedicates’ himself to habitual 
self-indulgence, and. believes that labour is a curse and 
a shame, ends, like Hogarth’s own rake, in misery 
ahd disgrace: the youth who having to liye by the 
work of. his hands, despises the means ‘of maintenance 
and advancement which society offers him, soon turns 
to prey upon the fruits of the industry of others, and 
runs along the broad path to destruction with very 
rapid’ strides. Calamity may come in. time to arrest 
the steps both of the luxurious prodigal and the grovel- 
ing vagabond ; but if the warning comes in vain, the 
cup of misery is soon filled for both. 

The two prints on the opposite page tell their own 
story; and they need little comment. . In this éeries of 
prints, the artist has avoided the refined and ingenious 
elaborations of his main design, which distinguish most 
of his other great performances. This he did upon sys- 
tem. He himself says, “as the prints were intended 
more for use than ornament, they were done in a way 
that might bring them within the purchase of those 
whom they might most concern. Yet, notwithstanding 
the inaccuracy of the engraving, what was thought con- 
clusive and necessary for the purpose for which they 
were intended, such as action and expression, &c., are 
as carefully attended to as the most delicate strokes of 
the graver would have given ; sometimes more : for often 
expression, the first quality in pictures, suffers in this 
point, ‘or fear the beauty of the stroke should be 
spoiled; while the rude and hasty touch, while the 
fancy is warm, gives a spirit not to be equalled by high 
finishing.” But although these prints are much sim- 
pler in their conception than those of the Marriage-a- 
la-Mode, the Rake’s Progress, the Election, and others, 
the peculiar genius of Hogarth sufficiently exhibits 
itself in them. In the second plate, the modest and 
ingenuous apprentice performing the office of devotion, 
and joining in the services of the church with a young 
woman, whose countenance is equally prepossessing (in- 
tended for his master’s daughter), at once claims the 
attention and sympathy of all who look on the picture. 
This is the main. object of the painter. We seein the 
calm and contented face of the apprentice, the assu- 
rance of a happy life, whatever be his fortune. The 
wealth and the honours which he ultimately reaches 
are not necessary to make him respected. He does his 
duty in the station in which he is now placed; and the 
good wishes of good men already wait on him. This 
is the moral of the painter ; but he surrounds his prin- 
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cipal characters, as Shakspeare always does, with the ag 
cidental realities of life. The man asleep in the same pew 
with the apprentice,—the corpulent woman, full of her 
own self-importance—the shrivelled pew-opener, hum. 
bly intent upon her devotional duties—these characters 
show the accuracy of Hogarth’s observation, and 
assist rather than injure the main effect of the desi 
Turn we to the revolting contrast,—the idle 
prentice gambling upon a tomb. ‘The images of death 
are about him—those images which teach man the 
worthlessness even of the higher aspirations of mere 
worldly wisdom—of the love of power or of riches— 
the worthlessness of everything but truth and virtue, 
Yet he is surrendered to the basest of excitements with 
the basest of companions. Look at that horrid face of 
Wacancy and cunning—the blackguard with the patch 
over his eye. We shall see him again in the series— 
the associate in crime, and the betrayer of the unhapy 
apprentice. -Wickedness is’ in companionship ui 
filth and rags—not the result of poverty. alone, but 
of depravity. The self-respect of the wretched appren- 
tice is utterly destroyed. He is insensible to shame, 
He is far beyond the beadle’s stripes. His heart is 
utterly hardened. PR 
The courses of evil into which the idle apprentice is> 
precipitated are so gross and revolting, that it is possible 
many a young man may exclaim,—“ What is all this to 
me? I shall never fall so low.” ‘That may be true; 
but the only sure preventive of such a fearful degrada- 
tion is to resist the beginnings of evil: Careful parents, 
diligent instructors, kind but prudent masters, may and 
do save the inexperienced from the temptations which 
surround them ; but all these restraints are sometimes 
leaped over. This truth is quaintly but ‘beautifully 
expressed by one of our old poets, George Herbert — 


* Lord, with what care hast thou begirt us round! 
Parents first season us; then schoolmasters 
Deliver us to laws; they send us bound 
To rules of reason, holy messengers: 
Pulpits and Sundays, sorrow dogging sin, — 
Afflictions sorted, anguish of all sizes, 
Fine riets and‘ stratagems to catch us in, 
Bibles laid open, millions of surprises; - 
Blessings beforthand, ties of gratefulness, : 
The sound of glory ringing in our ears: 
Without, our shame; within, our consciences; . , 
Angels and grace, eternal hopes and fears. 


Yet all these fences and their whole array, , t. +41 
One cunning posom-sin blows quite away.” -, "+, 


e 


The “bosom-sin” which besets most young men is 
a natural impatience of restraint. To the apprentice, 
and especially to the poor apprentice, this feeling is 
much too often present. The constant round of labour, 
and the few relaxations of his lot, often appear little 
better than slavery. The good of all this carefulness 
and restraint is distant; the youth’s desire for freedom 
is nigh at hand. We shall in this place insert a paper, 
which has been transmitted to us by an intelligent 
young man, who has raised himself by his talents and 
good conduct from a very humble lot in life, and who 
well describes his own feelings “ before his seven long 
years were out :”— 

“ Six years ago died my friend Richard Browne, and 
having been led to review my early intercourse with 
him, I imagined there was one passage-of it which 
would not be uninteresting to a considerable class of 
the readers of the ‘ Penny Magazine’—those who are 
apprentices. ® 

‘When I first knew Richard Browne, we were both 
parish apprentices to different shoemakers ; but there 
was this difference between us—that he was nearly out 
of his time, while I had only served just long enough 
to be master of my business. We were both quiet and 





studious young men for our situation in life, I was 
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* Jadgmeats are prepared for scorners, and stripes for the back of fools.”—Preverbs, x., 2% 
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almost exclusively a reader of all kinds of books that I 
could get, or had time to tead; but Richard was also 
a member of the local Mechanics’ Institute, the 
lectures at which he attended with as much regularity 
as he could. On the evening of “ Saint Monday” we 
were allowed to leave our work earlier than on other 
days, and regularly availed ourselves of the opportunity 
to meet by appointment, and, when the weather ad- 
mitted, took a walk into the fields, or along the sea- 
shore, discussing the information we had obtained from 
books of lectures since the last meeting. .1 have since 
mingled, and do now mingle, with persons far more 
competent than poor Richard to give information ; but 
I have never been able to realize the same degree of 
pleasure which my intercourse with him afforded, at the 
time when he was the only person I knew who could 
understand aud sympathize in my tastes and habits of 
mind, and who could afford me information on subjects 
beyond the details of daily provision and daily business, 
I feel it impossible to express the sense I entertain of 
the value of such an acquaintance to any man, and 
particularly a very young man. He is gone. 

“ Among the cireumstances in my own situation 
which the most annoyed me, was the want of personal 
freedom. At half-past six in the morning I was 
generally found at my work, and seldom left it earlier 
than nine in the evening, and, on Saturdays, was 
often kept until midnight. I knew that the non-appear- 
ance of the sun at the ascertained hour of its rising 
would scarcely becasion more remark and sensation in 
the world than my own absence from labour in the 
appointed hours would produce in my immediate circle. 
This displeased me. It displeased me when I looked 
forward, through a series of years that seemed inter- 
minable, and embracing the sunniest, period of _ ex- 
istence, to perceive that it must all be spent in the 
same monotonous routine of occupation, and that, in 
effect, I had no more control over my own movements 
or time than the horse which in the morning is taken 
from the stable to drag a cart, and in the evening is 
brought back again. I therefore looked forward, with 
the strongest anticipations of perfect and undisturbed 
enjoyment, to the period when my apprenticeship would 
expire—when I should be my own master, should act 
without immediate control, and might go where I 
pleased. 

“ Richard smiled; far I had been expressing myself 
much in this manner to him during one of those 
evening walks of which I have spoken. I never knew 
a man whose smiles conveyed so much meaning as 
those of Richard Browne. I at once understood him, 
on the present occasion, to dissent from me, and said, 
somewhat warmly, ‘1 wonder very much, Richard, 
that you do not feel our ease to be a hard one!’ My 
friend replied, ‘ I do really think that the condition of 
an apprentice in this country is, in many respects, a 
very hard one; and chiefly on account of his being 
“ bound” for a time so much longer than is necessary 
to learn the business he has in view. -~ This is par- 
ticularly hard upon us patish apprentices, who-are 
often bound before fourteen years of age, atid have, 
therefore, more than seven years to serve. I have 
been told that there is mo country in which the time of 
apprenticeship is so long as with us. In Scotland it 
differs in. different corporations, but is usually three 
years, even in véry nice trades. In France it also dif- 
fers in the various corporations and trades: in Paris it 
is usually five years; but in many trades a man is not 
qualified to be a master until he has served five years 
more as a journeyman. Nevertheless——’ 

“*Ah, nevertheless !—Now, I dare say, after your 
ustial manner, you will be for making out that there is 
something good in this long term of apprenticeship 
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“* Well, John, do not despise my talent of finding 
the mixture of good in the evil things of the wor) 
Depend upon it, that there are no evil things so éntirely 
evil, nor perhaps good things so entirely good, as wy 
are generally apt tu imagine. The good I find in (jy 
long term of apprenticeship is, that the master jg 
well recompensed by it for teaching a trade, that h. 
takes a much smaller premium than he would otherwise 
require; and in consequence of this, very respectable 
trades are much more open to poor boys than they 
would be if the time for which they are bound wer 
shorter. I heard Mr. Jackson say a few evenings 
that in most ts of the Continent common trades 
Were occupied by men whose connexions would in this 
country be considered such as to entitle them to take 
higher ground for their walk in life. He did not give 
any reason for this; but I dare say it is owing to the 
large premiums which are demanded on account of the 
short apprenticeships.’ 

“* This seems clear enough, and I wonder it never 
struck me before. But still it has not much to do with 
my particular complaint, that I have, for many years to 
come, to drive the aw! and hammer leather without 
relaxation or pause; like a machine, always at work, 
always fixed in the same place, and without the power 
of calling this hand my own.’ 

“ ¢ Well, Jobn, I very well understand you.: At your 
age I felt much the same as you do now ; and though 
I did laugh when you began to tell me of your feelings 
and expectations of freedom and enjoyment when your 
indentures expire, believe me, I did not laugh at you, 
but what I recollected of myself. I am now nearly out 
of my time, and when I look back I find that my seven 
years have more quickly and have not_bee:’.so, 
tiresome as I expected. It may seem dull in calculation 
to sit so continually in the same place, doing nearly 
always the same things. But, in fact, most trades con- 
tain such various work as to afford the changes neces- 
sary t6 prevent weariness. Now, in ours, dull though 
it seems, there is hammering, and sewing, and paring, 
and polishing, and then, at last, the pleasure one feels. 
in the completed work. All this, and many other little 
things, relieve the attention very much ; and I can say 
that, though as much a parish ’prentice as “yourself, I 
have had no great cause to consider myself unhappy.’ 
“* Perhaps not ; but how much happier you will be 
when your time is out, and you may go where you. 
please, and do what you please !’ 

“ *T am sure it will be more comfortable in many re- 
spects ; especially as one feels directly and fully paid for 
what he earns. But, otherwise, I expect no such 
mighty things from the change, as you do. Go where 
I please, and do what I please, indeed! What does 
that meah, but that I may, if I please, become a vaga- 
bond and fool; which, while I am an apprentice, my 
master will not allow? But if I please to be a respect- 
able man, honestly discharging my duties to those 
around me, and to those who may depend upon me, 
where I must please to go is my workshop, and what I 
must please to do is my work. This, it is true, is a life 
of toit which I see before me ; but it is honourable toil ; 
and I doubt not that I shall find it sweetened by many 
circumstances of, : 

“ Benevolence, and peace, and mutual aid,” 
gathering around me, if cultivated.’ 

“*¥t seems, John, that I have been led to take a wider 
view of this matter than you do. I feel that I ama 
member of a civilized community ; and as such, have 
many rights, comforts, and privileges which I should. 
not otherwise I have also many wante. I 
must have bread from -corn that F do not- raise; meat 
that ‘I donot kill; clothes that I cannot make; tea 
from China; and sugar from the West Indies. In ex- 





among ourselves.’ 


change for these benefits, I see that society requires me 
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to give up the savage right of being idle, and of going 
about where I please. I think this bargain which 
<ociety makes with me so reasonable and fair, that I am 
very far from having a right to complain. You know 
what our favourite Cowper says about this :— 


‘ Blest he, though undistinguish'd from the crowd 
By wealth or dignity, who dwells secure, 
Where man, by nature fierce, has laid aside 
His fierceness, having learnt, though slow to learn, 
The manors and the arts of civil life. 
His wants, indeed, are many ; but supply 
is obvious, placed within the easy reach 
Of temperate wishes and industrious hands.’ —7asf, b. i. 


If we do not like this compact into which society 
expects us to enter, I see not what remains for us in 
this country but the life of a gipsy, or something like 
it. De you think such a life more desirable than one 
of honest ‘industry and domestic comfort? I don’t. I 
say again with Cowper :— 
‘ Strange !. that a,creature rational, and cast 
In human mould, should brutalize by choice 
His nature ; and though capable of arts, 
By which the world might profit; and himself, 
Self-hanish'’d from society, preter 
Such squalid sloth to honourable toil.’ ””— Tash, b. i. ’ 


“Such was the substance of this conversation with my 
excellent friend, ‘ On consideration, F thought that his 
observations were very just where they touched; and I 
send them to you in the hope that they may be as use- 
ful to others’as they were to me: I had many real evils 
toendure, as I then thought and as [I still think,—but 
I gradually Jearnt-thet the very effort to endure begat 
content.” 

In the play of ‘ Eastward Hoe,’ the old goldsmith 
discards his prodigal apprentice, and takes into his con- 
fidence and affection the diligent and virtuous ser- 
vant. Hogarth has followed this course of the story. 
In the fourth plate of the series, the industrious ap- 
prentice is exhibited as the familiar friend of his master 
—intrusted with his most important affairs—placed in 
authority over his workmen—traised, in fact, to that posi- 
tion of trust which marks a kindly and honourable in- 
tercourse between the employer and the employed, 
whose interests are one and the same. We give this 
cut in the last page. 





We gave in our first paper on Hogarth some striki 
passages of criticism from the pen of Mr. Lamb. We 
may conclude this Number with some general remarks 
by Horace Walpole, who, commonly a severe fault- 
finder, understood and appreciated the genius of our 
great moral painter. 

“ Having dispatched the herd of our painters in oil, 
I reserved to a class by himself that great and original 
genius, Hogarth ; considering him rather as a writer of 
comedy with a pencil than a painter. If catching the 
manners and follies of an * living as they rise,’—if 
general satire on vices and ridicules, familiarised by 
strokes of nature and heightened by wit, and the whole 


snimated by proper and just expressions of the passions, | po 


be comedy, Hogarth com comedy as much as 
Molitre : in his * Marriage a-la-Mode’ there is even an 
intrigue carried on throughout the piece. He is more 
true to character than Congreve; each personage is 
distinet from the rest, acts in his sphere, and cannot be 
confounded with any other of the dramatis persone. 
The alderman’s footboy, in the last print of the set I 
have mentioned, is an ignorant rustic; and if wit is 
struck out from the characters in which it is not ex- 
Pected, it is from their acting conformably with their 
Situation, and from the mode of their passions, not from 
(veir having the wit of fine gentlemen. hua there 
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daughter is expiring in the agonies of poison, wears a 
face of solicitude, hut it is to save her gold ring, which 
he is drawing gently from her finger. The thought is 
parallel to Moliére’s, where the miser puts out one of 
the candles as he is talking. Mbolitre, inimitable as he 
has proved, brought a rude theatre to perfection. Ho- 
garth had no model to follow and improve upon; he 
created his art, and used colours instead of language. 
His place is between the Italians, whom we may con- 
sider as epic poets and tragedians, and the Flemish 
painters, who are as writers of farce and editors of bur- 
lesque nature. They are the Tom Browns of the mob. 
Hogarth resembles Butler, but his subjects are more 
universal; and, amidst. all his pleasantry, he observes 
the true end of comedy,—reformation: there is always 
a moral to his pictures. Sometimes he rose to tragedy, 
not in the catastrophe of kings. and heroes, but in 
marking how vice conducts, insensibly and incidentally, 
to misery and shame. He warns against encouraging 
cruelty and idleness in young minds, and discerns how 
the different vices of the great and the vulgar lead by 
various paths to the same unhappiness. 

“It is to Hogarth’s honour that in so many scenes of 
satire or ridicule, it is obvious that ill-nature did not 
guide his pencil. His end is always reformation, and 
his reproofs general. Except in the print of the 
* Times,’ and the two portraits of Mr. Wilkes and Mr. 
Churchill, that followed, no man, amidst such a pro- 
fusion of characteristic faces, ever pretended to discover 
or charge him with the caricature of a real person; ex- 
cept a few notorious characters who are acting officially 
and suitably to their professions.- As he must have ob- 
served so carefully the operation of the passions on the 
countenance, it is even wonderful that he never, though 
without intention, delivered the very features of any 
identical person. It is at the same time a proof of his 
intimate intuition into nature. It is another proof that 
he drew all his sjores from nature, and the force of his 
own genius, and was indebted neither to models nor 
books for his style, thoughts, or hints ; and that he never 
succeedec when he designed for the works of other men. 
He could not bend his talents to think after any body 
else. He could think like a great genius, rather than 
after one. I have a skeich in oil that he gave me, 
which he intended to engrave ; it was done at the time 
that the House of Commons appointed a committee to 
inquire into the cruelties exercised on prisoners is the 
Fleet, to extort money from them. The scene: in the 
committee ; on the table are the instruments of torture. 
A prisoner in rags, half-starved, appears before them ; 
the poor man has a countenance, that adds to the 
interest. On the other hand is the inhuman gaoler. 
It is the very figure that Salvator Rosa would have 
drawn for lee the moment of detection. Villany, 
fear, and conscience are mixed in yellow and livid on 
his countenance ; his lips are contracted by tremor, his 
face advances as eager to lie, his legs step back as 
thinking to make his escape; one hand is thrust preci- 
pitately into his bosom, the fingers of the other are 
catching uncertainly at his button-holes. If this was a 
rtrait, it is the most speaking that ever was drawn ; 
if it was not, it is still finer. 

“Tt is seldom that his figures do not express the cha- 
racter he intended to give them. When they wanted 
an illustration that colours could not bestow, collateral 
circumstances, full of wit, supply notes, The nobleman 
in * Marriage a-la- Mode’ has a great air ; the coronet on 
his crutches, and his pedigree issuing out of the bowels 
of William the Conqueror, add to his character. In 
the Breakfast, the old steward reflects for the spectator. 
Sometimes a short label is an epigram, and is never 
introduced without improving the subject. Unzor- 
tunately, some cireumstances that were temporary, will 





's wit in the figure of the alderman, who, when his 


be lost to posterity, the fate of all comic authors; and 
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if ever an author wanted a commentary, that none of 
his beauties might be lost, it is Hogarth—not from 
being obscure* (fér he never was ‘that but in .two or 
three of his first prints, where transient national follies, 
as lotteries, free-masonry, and the South-sea, were his 
topics), but for the use of foreigners, and from a mul- 
tiplicity of little incidents, not essential to, but always 
heightening, the principal action. Such is the spider's 
web extended over the poors’ box in a parish church; 
the blunders in architecture in the nobleman’s seat seen 
through the window, in the first print of ‘ Marriage-a-la- 
mode ;’ ‘and a thousand in the ‘Strollers dressing in a 
Barn.’ Thé “Scenes of Bedlam’ and the ‘Gaming-house’ 
are inimitable representations of our serious ‘follies or 
unavoidable woes; and the concern shown by the Lord 
Mayor, when the companion df his childhood is brought 
before him ‘ks 4 criminal, is a touching picture, and big 
with huhiane admonition and reflection. : o 

“ It may appear singular, that of an author whom I 
call contic, ahd who is so celebrated for his humour, T 
should speak in general in so sérious a style; but it 
would be suppressing the merits of his heart to con- 
sider him only as a promoter of Isughter.. I think I 
have shown that his views. were’ more.generous’ and 
extensive, . Mirth celoured his pictures, but berievolence 
designed them. ‘He’ smiled like Socrates, that men 
might not be offended at his lectures, and might learn 
to laugh at their own follies,’ When‘ his topics were 
harmless, all his touches were marked with pleasantry 
and fit He never laighed, like Rabelais, at nonsense 
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that he. imposed for wit; but, like Swift, combined 
incidents that divert one from their unexpected : ep. 
counter, and illustrate the tale he means to tell, The 
manners or costume are more than observed in every 
one of his works. The very furniture of his rooms 
describe the characters of the persons to whom they 
belong,—a lesson that might be of use to comic authors, 
It was reserved to Hogarth to write a‘scene of furniture, 
The rake’s levee-room, the nobleman’s dining-room, the 
apartments of the husband and wife in ‘ Marriage-d-|s. 
Mode,’ the alderman’s parlour, the poet’s bed-chamber, 
and many other, are the history of the manners of the 


age. 


In the next Supplement we shall give the completion 
of the series of ‘ Industry and Idleness,’ a8 far as we 
purpose to engrave these prints. . There were origin. 
ally twelve : we shall omit four. .'The progress of the 
story will not be interrupted by these omissions, for the 
main design will be sufficiently"made’ out without this 
portion of the series. The prints which we shall publish 
in the next Number are the following :-— 

_* The Idle Apprentice sent to Sea.’ 

* The Industrious Apprentice married to his Master’s 
Daughter.’ 

‘The Idle Apprentice betrayed by a Profliga 
Associate, and apprehended for Murder.’ 

‘The Idle Apprentice committed for Trial by the 
Industrious Apprentice, who has become a Magistrate 
of London.’ 








” Well done, thou good and faithfal servant; ‘thou hast been faithfal over a few things ; I will make thee ruler over many things,"—Matthew, x21 Ile, 


[Tae Inpvsraious Arprentice in rHa Conripenca or x18 Masrzr.] ii P 
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